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protective tariff, 604 — alleged inequality 
of the tariff, 505 — provision of the Con- 
stitution relative to direct taxes and slave 
representation, 506 — laws of South Car- 
olina and Louisiana in reference to free 
negroes, 607 — attempt to force slavery 
into the Territory of Kansas, 508 — posi- 
tion of Congress and the Supreme Court 
on the accession of Mr. Lincoln, 509 — ex- 
amination of the pretended right in a ma- 
jority of the people of any State to secede 
from the United States, 510 — and of the 
assertion that the course of the Southern 
States is justified by the course of the 
Colonies in their separation from Great 
Britain, 511 — contrast between the 
course of the Southern States and that 
pursued by the thirteen Colonies, 512 — 
frequency of the admission of Slave 
States into the Union, 513 — relative 
number of Presidents from each section 
of the country, 514 — mode in which the 
rebellion commenced, ib. — claim set up 
by the seceded States to a partition of 
the property of the United States, 515 — 
effect of secession on the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, ib. — attempt of the 
Southern States to coerce the people of 
the Northwest by closing the river, 516 
— character of the recent military oper- 
ations of the rebel generals, 617 — and 



of Mr. Stanton's administration of the War 
Department, 618 — interference of the 
members of Congress with the manage- 
ment of military affairs, 519 — partisan 
course of the Committee on the Conduct 
ef the War, 620 — failure of the govern- 
ment to put a sufficient force into the 
field at an early date, ib. — speech of Mr. 
Senator Wilson in favor of putting a stop 
to recruiting, 621 — proposed modes of 
accomplishing a general emancipation of 
the slaves of the rebels, 622 — nature 
of the argument presented by the advo- 
cates of this policy, 523 — Mr. Horace 
Greeley's letter to the President on this 
subject, ib. — view of the war power on 
which the Act to confiscate the Property 
of Rebels was based, 524 — slavery is not 
the cause of the rebellion, 625 — forfeit- 
ure of personal property after a convic- 
tion for treason, 626, note — persons by 
whom emancipation is advocated, 629 — 
effects of a dissolution of the Union, 681 
— employment of negro regiments, 582 — 
concluding remarks, 683. 

litany, Jules ; his Voyage an Pays des Mor- 
mons, reviewed, 189 — character of the 
book, 198. 

Roe, A. S., his Like and Unlike, noticed, 
573. 

Sale, George, his translation of the Koran, 
noticed, 283. 

Sand, George, her La Famille de German- 
dre, noticed, 564. 

SeweU, Elizabeth M., her Impressions of 
Rome, Florence, and Turin, noticed, 558. 

Shedd, William G. T., his Discourses and 
Essays, noticed, 279. 

Smiles, Samuel, his Lives of the Engineers, 
noticed, 260. 

Smith, Goldwin, his Lectures on Modern 
History, noticed, 263 — his Irish History 
and Irish Character, noticed, 648. 

Spedding, James, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
Heath, their edition of the Works of 
Francis Bacon, noticed, 571. 

Stanley, A. P., his Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Church, noticed, 264. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, her Pearl of Orr's 
Island, noticed, 269 — her Agnes of Sor- 
rento, noticed, ib. 

Suretchine, Madame, article on, 355 — her 
early life, ib. — her marriage, 356 — so- 
ciety of St. Petersburg, 857 — tyranny 
of the Emperor Paul, ib. — Madame 
Swetchine's affection for his widow, 358 

— her industrious habits, 359 — her pa- 
triotism, ib. — her religious faith, 360 — 
susceptibility of the Emperor Alexander 
to religious impressions, 361 — expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Russia, 362 — its ef- 
fect on Madame Swetchine, ib. — she 
joins the Romish Church, 363 — her resi- 
dence in Paris, 364 — she returns to St. 
Petersburg, ib. — her second residence in 
France, 365 — her exquisite taste, 366 

— her political opinions, 367 — her influ- 
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ence over the principal writers for the 
journal L'Avenir, 368 — her friendship 
for Lacordaire and Montalembert after 
its condemnation by the Pope, ib. — she 
is ordered to return to Russia, 369 — her 
domestic sorrows, 370 — her generosity, 
ib. — death of her husband, 371 — closing 
years of her life, 372 —her death, 373. 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson, his Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, re- 
viewed, 129 — he is not a professed 
naturalist, ib. — early writers on the 
natural history of Ceylon, 130 — de- 
scription of the bats found in the island, 
ib. — and of the birds, 131 — habits of 
the crocodile, 132 — cruel treatment of 
the turtles by the natives of Ceylon, ib. 
— fishes of the island, 183 — beauty of 
the beetles, 134 — manner of capturing 
elephants, 136 — description of a corral, 
136 — similarity between the fauna of 
Ceylon and of Sumatra. 137. 

Thomson, William, his Aids to Faith, a 
Series of Theological Essays, noticed, 
276. 

Totten, B. J., his Naval Text-Book and 
Dictionary, for the Use of Midshipmen 
of the U. S. Navy, noticed, 569. 

Trench,, Mrs. Richard, The Remains of the 
late, noticed, 255. 

Trollope, Anthony, his North America, re- 
viewed, 416 — taste of Englishmen for 
writing books of travel, ib. — difference 
between Englishmen and Americans 
while travelling, 417 — merits of Mr. 
Trollope's book, 418 — his criticisms on 
our educational establishments, 419 — 



his remarks on the schools of New York 
and Boston, cited, 420 — his criticisms 
on the collegiate system at Cambridge, 
421 — his mistakes in regard to it, 422 — 
causes of the deficiency in high scholar- 
ship, 423 — adaptation of the American 
system to the wants of the country, 424 

— its effect on the college Faculties, 425 

— remedies for existing defects in the 
system, 426 — Mr. Trollope's strictures 
on the American method of warming 
houses, 427 — his speculations on the 
physical characteristics of Americans, 
428 — his mistakes on this subject, 429 — 
his criticisms on our governmental sys- 
tem, 431 — his remarks on the rebellion, 
432 et seq. — moral aspect of slavery, 434 

— comparison between his work and his 
mother's book on America, 436. 

Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, noticed, 280. 
Vespers, Book of, noticed, 274. 
Vincent, Marvin R., see Lewis. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh, his Dictionary of 
English Etymology, noticed, 285. 

Westcott, B. F., his Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels, noticed, 278. 

West Point, Cadet Life at, noticed, 283. 

WilUams, Henry W., his Practical Guide 
to the Study of the Diseases of the Eye, 
noticed, 270. 

Winthrqp, Theodore, his Edwin Brother- 
toft, noticed, 661. 

Young, Brigham, his Journal of Discourses, 
reviewed, 189. 
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